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NATIONAL REPORT 


Adlai Again Backs FEPC In Dixie 

Democratic presidential nominee Gov. Adlai Stev- 
enson once again swung his campaign into the South 
and again told Dixie audiences that he stands firm 
in his support of the party’s civil rights plank. In 
Nashville he told his listeners of his position and 
added: “On the question of minority rights a great 
many of you probably disagree with me.” In New 
Orleans also, he expressed his backing of Federal 
civil rights laws and noted: “I have only one obser- 
vation to make on this subject: one that must sadden 
you as it saddens me. It is that, after 2,000 years 
of Christianity, we need discuss it at all.” 

The Republican nominee, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, continued to evade mention of Federal civil 
rights legislation and instead spoke out against 
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segregation in Washington, D.C., during an address in 
Los Angeles. 
Stevenson’s second Southern tour 



















came as Negro Democrats mapped a big | ar 
push to win Negro votes in the South | au 
and counter Dixiecrat votes which may | Ge 
go to Eisenhower. Aftlanta attorney cit 
A. T. Walden was named director of wl 
the campaign to win at least 80 per Pr 
cent of the South’s estimated 700,000 ar 
Negro votes for Stevenson. In Birming- m: 
ham a state meeting of Negro Demo- on 
cratic leaders was held in Elks Hall to , ae su 
register up to 50,000 Alabama Negroes A. T. Walden | 





and swing them to Stevenson. Attor- 
ney Arthur D. Shores is heading the 
drive. In Texas the Democratic drive 
is being pushed by R. A. Hester, chosen 
at a meeting of 50 Negro community 
leaders in Dallas. 

The Negro Democrats took heart 
from a protest wire to Gen. Eisenhower 
from NAACP secretary Walter White, 
who asked the GOP nominee to repu- 
diate a full page ad in a South Caro- 
lina newspaper asking support for Ike 
because he is opposed to a federal civil ; 
rights program. R. A. Hester 


Gov. Byrnes Writes Speech For Ike 
Author of General Eisenhower’s Dixie-wooing 
speech in Columbia, S.C., recently was leading Dixie- 
crat Gov. James F. Byrnes, Newsweek magazine dis- 
closed. The anti-FEPC, white supremicist governor 
sent a draft of the address to the GOP candidate’s 
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New York headquarters and it was promptly ac- 
cepted word for word by the general. The magazine 
reports that private GOP polls indicate “Ike support 
with the Northern Negro bloc has fallen off to the 
zero point.” 



































Truman Sees Civil Rights In Danger With Ike 


Warning that civil rights advances of the past five years 
are “in grave danger,” President Truman told a Harlem 
audience of 75,000 that Republican presidential nominee 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is a “front man” for anti- 
civil rights Republicans. Winding up his nation-wide 
whistle-stop tour in the New York Negro community, the 
President tore into the Republican record on civil rights 
and warned that Eisenhower would wipe out the gains 
made under the Democrats. He termed the GOP stand 
on civil rights “the lousiest plank you ever read on the 
subject.” 

Mr. Truman assailed Eisenhower for backing racial seg- 
regation in the Army. He charged Eisenhower with woo- 
ing the support of Dixiecrats while “whispering promises” 
to Northern Negroes. Speaking at Dorrance Brook Square, 
he was presented his second Franklin D. Roosevelt Memo- 
rial gold medal for his fight for civil rights legislation by 
the Interdenominational Ministers Alliance. 
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Wi Detroit Democrats Welcome Stevenson: When Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate Adlai Stevenson arrived at 
reception in his honor at Detroit’s Carlton-Plaza Hotel, 
he received a rousing welcome from Michigan leaders 
including Gov. G. Mennen Williams, Rep. Charline White, 
William Shuford, Hobart Taylor, Sen. Charles Diggs Jr. 




















HIGHLIGHTS OF TRUMAN SPEECH 


@n Eisenhower. While the Republican candidate is 
whispering promises to you, he’s been touring the South 
to woo the Dixiecrats into the Republican fold. What do 
you think the Republican candidate and a Dixiecrat Gov- 
ernor talk about when they sit down together for lunch? 
Do you think they talk about civil rights? I think maybe 
they talk about taking them away. 

You can draw your own conclusion when the Dixiecrat 
Governor announces, after the lunch, he’s going to vote 
Republican this year. 

I am afraid, my friends, that the Republican candidate 
does not offer you much hope so far as civil rights are 
concerned. 

While the Republican candidate was in uniform, he 
told the Armed Services Committee of the Senate that a 
certain amount of segregation is necessary in the Army. 
You and I know that this is morally wrong. And what’s 
more, it’s even militarily wrong. Our troops in Korea are 
demonstrating, every day, that Americans can stand side 
by side—regardless of color—and fight better because of it. 


On Republicans. Who are the opponents of civil rights? 
All you’ll have to do is look at the record. Read the Con- 
gressional Record and you'll find them. I sent a good 
FEPC bill to Congress; but the Republicans introduced 
the McConnell Amendment—a toothless substitute for 
FEPC and the Republicans in the House voted 2 to 1 for 
that amendment—beating the Democratic majority that 
wanted FEPC. The Republicans also introduced and got 
passed in the Senate the Wherry rule making it next to 
impossible to stop these filibusters. 

It’s no accident that these anti-civil rights measures 
bear the names of Republican legislators. Republicans in- 
troduced them, Republicans approved them. The Repub- 
licans deserve this recognition, for they are always on 
top to provide just enough votes to insure the defeat of 
civil rights measures. 
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IN HARLEM ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


On Stevenson. Adlai Stevenson has shown by every- 
thing he has done and said that he believes deeply in the 
equality of human beings. He will bring new courage and 
new energy to the right for civil rights. 

He has the courage to say the same things about civil 
rights in New York and in Richmond, Va. He’s been a 
great Civil Rights Governor and he will make a great Civil 
Rights President. 


On Civil Rights. Many people have wondered how I 
came to have such a deep interest in civil rights. I want 
to tell you about that. Right after World War II, religious 
and racial intolerance began to show up just as it did in 
1919. There were a good many incidents of violence and 
friction, but two of them in particular made a very deep 
impression on me. One was when a Negro veteran, still 
wearing his country’s uniform, was arrested, and beaten 
and blinded. And, not long after that, two Negro veterans 
with their wives lost their lives at the hands of a mob. 

It is the duty of the state and local government to pre- 
vent such tragedies. But, as President of the United States 
I felt I ought to do everything in my power to find what 
caused such crimes and to root out the causes. It was for 
that reason that I created the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. 

Their report is one of our great American documents. 
When it was handed to me, I said that it was a new char- 
ter of human freedom. Five years have passed, but I have 
never seen anything to make me change my mind. 

On FEPC. In the last few years, eleven states and 
twenty cities have enacted fair employment practice laws. 
This is where the greatest gap exists in our Federal laws 
on civil rights, and I have repeatedly urged the Congress 
to pass the kind of law we need. 

Such a statute must have enforcement powers if it is to 
mean anything. To talk about voluntary compliance with 
fair employment practice is just plain nonsense. 
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PRES. TRUMAN GETS BIG WELCOME 








President Truman and daughter Margaret listen as hymn is 

sung at Harlem rally of 75,000 to hear President speak on civil 

rights. Dr. C. Asapansa-Johnson (center), president of Inter- 
denominational Alliance, presided. 


Conferring with 
the President in 
hotel headquarters 
before rally were 
top Harlem politi- 
cal leaders Joseph 
Pinkney, Joseph 
Ford and Ray- 
mond James. 





FROM HARLEM CROWD OF 75.000 


Presentation of Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Award is made 

to President. Harlem’s top leaders sat near Mr. Truman on spe- 

cially-built speaker’s stand. Many whites came to hear Truman 
at meeting at Dorrance Brooks Square. 


As rally ended on 
high note, Pres. 
Truman was sur- 
rounded by well- 
wishers, stopped to 
chat with fcrmer 
United Nations 
delegate Channing 
Tobias. 








Jim Crow Charges Made By GOP, Demos 


Both Democrats and Republicans hurled charges and 
counter-charges regarding race discrimination in opposi- 
tion camps. The GOP played up the refusal of a New 
Orleans hotel to accept three Negro reporters with the 
Stevenson tour and the action of one of them, Jimmy 
Hicks of the Baltimore Afro-American, in leaving the 
party in protest. The Stevenson party tried to get accom- 
modations for them at the Roosevelt Hotel but was told 
it was against state law to allow Negroes in the hotel. 
The hotel manager is an Eisenhower backer. 

In New York Gov. Thomas E. Dewey went on televi- 
sion for a second week to assail Democratic vice-presi- 
dential candidate Sen. John Sparkman for running under 
a “white supremacy” label on the Alabama Democratic 
ballot. Democrats quickly countered by pointing out that 
the emblem “has been used in that state for the last 50 
years.” According to New York state chairman Walter 
Lynch, “it was 
the same em- 
blem that ain 
Franklin D. 

Roosevelt ran on ” pro 
in past years.” GENERAL ELECTION 
Actually Roose- NOVEMBER 7, 1944 
velt’s name was 
not on the bal- 
lot and neither 
will Stevenson's 
nor Sparkman’s = 
names this year. { ) Be 
Only the names __ [rer Presidentiat Electors {3 
of presidential Vote for Eleven ‘ } Fournier J. Gale 
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New Orleans GOP Club Switches To Adlai 

A Negro Republican political club formed in New 
Orleans to support the presidential campaign of 
Thomas E. Dewey threw its support over to Demo- 
cratic nominee Gov. Adlai Stevenson. The Ralph 
Bernal Club, named in honor of a Republican 7th 
ward leader who died two years ago, changed its 
name to the Ralph Bernal Democratic Club and 
voted to back Stevenson for President. 











Negro Lawyer Seeks Senate Seat In Arkansas 

| For the first time since the Reconstruction era, a 
‘Negro has dled as a candidate for the Arkansas State 
iSenate. Harold Flowers, a well-known NAACP attorney 
from Pine Bluff, is running as an independent candidate. 


Top-Ranking Negro Postal Executive Gets New Post 

Thomas P. 
[Bomar, 60, high- 
lest-ranking Ne- 
gro in the U. S. 
[Post Office De- 
partment, was 
promoted to the 
$8,000-a-year 
post of assistant 
general superin- 
tendent in the 
Postal Trans- 
portation Serv- 
ice in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Next 
in rank to the 
service’s general 





Thomas P. Bomar (right) and postal worker 


jsuperintendent, Bomar will “trouble shoot” personnel 
problems, recommend promotions and discipline and re- 
view race relations for more than 28,000 employees. He 
has been a postal worker for 38 years and is the first 
Negro elevated to the job. 








Wilmington Hotel Drops Bias, Hosts Negro Actors 

Negroes were admitted to exclusive Hotel DuPont in 
Wilmington, Del., for the first time when the interracial 
cast of Moss Hart’s Climate Of Eden was housed there 
during a three-day tryout. Friends of the show’s man- 
agement got the hotel to drop its lily-white policy for 
the 12 Negro cast members, who were accepted as guests 
with unlimited use of facilities. 


Acquit Lawyer Of Cicero Landlady’s Fraud Charges 
In Chicago criminal court, Attorney George C. Adams, 
63, successfully defended himself against charges that 
he defrauded Miss Camille De Rose of $8,500 in connec- 
tion with a mortgage on her “Cicero riot building.” Miss 
De Rose was landlady of the building which was the 
scene of the infamous Cicero riots, following a Negro 

family’s attempt to reside there. 
Yesterday In Negro History 


October 17, 1888—The first Negro bank in the 
United States, Capital Savings Bank, was organized 
in Washington, D. C. 

October 20, 1774—The Continental Congress de- 
clared that the United Colonies would neither im- 
port nor purchase slaves, and that the slave trade 
would be discontinued. 


October 20, 1940—A stamp honoring Negroes in the 


United States was issued at the New York World’s 
Fair. The stamp commemo- 
rated ratification: of the 
13th Amendment which 
abolished slavery. 

October 23, 1945—Jackie 
Robinson became the first 
Negro player signed by a 
major league baseball or- 
ganization. Robinson joined 
the Montreal Royals, a 
Brooklyn Dodger farm club. 











Jackie Robinson 
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FORECAST 


Harlem For Stevenson. Governor Adlai Stevenson 
will win the Harlem vote by such a big margin that 
he will swing New York state, in the doubtful column 
until now, to the Democratic side. 

‘Miami Court Fight. Negroes in Miami, Fla., soon 
will wage a court fight for the right to live on 
‘swanky Miami Beach which has been restricted to 
white residents only. 

(Newcombe Discharge. If Brooklyn Dodger pitcher 
‘Don Newcombe refrains from public comment on his 
‘military status, he will be discharged from the army 
jin time to rejoin the Dodgers in spring training. 
Choir To Europe. U.S. Negro Baptists soon will send 
la “representative” choir composed of big name gos- 
\pel singers on a goodwill mission tour of Europe. 
fw Ethiopian Warplanes, The rapidly-growing 
Ethiopian Air Force will soon expand its air base 
facilities to handle new British-made jet fighters. 
(Maryland State Job. Maryland’s Gov. Theodore R. 
‘McKeldin will soon appoint a Baltimore Negro law- 
yer as assistant state attorney general. 

White To Alaska. NAACP’s Walter White will 
visit Alaska next month to survey racial conditions. 
He will urge mayors of cities there to pass local 
FEPC laws to curb rising Jim Crow practices. 
insurance Firm Threat. A major Negro Southern 
‘insurance firm will make news with a threat of being 
taken over by white interests when its largest stock- 
holder dies. He has no heirs. 
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Malan Plans New Jim Crow Measures U. 

Racial dissension mounted to new heights in South d 
Africa as three more Jim Crow plans were announced by be 
Prime Minister Daniel Malan’s Nationalist Party. His new} S12 
plans call for: 1) Construction of a Negro housing area in 
outside the capital city of Johannesburg, to which all na- | thé 


tives except those in one small area would be sent, leaving , 
Johannesburg almost lily white; 2) Removal of all Afri-} “t 
cans of mixed colored and white ancestry from the city | 
to a buffer area between the native project and Jo- | , 
hannesburg; 3) Removal of the names of all coloreds | cit 
from the common voting roll, and placing them on a roll | 
of their own. This would affect some 1,000,000 ery 

bloods, most of whom reside in Capetown. Jo B 
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n British Train Wreck ibeseine. Nurse Lt. Abbie Sweetwine 
of Florida was acclaimed a heroine in the British press | after 
for her help to injured in Harrow train wreck in which like | 


110 died. Here she administers blood plasma. One Brit- 


ish doctor noted of Lt. Sweetwine: “She was an angel.” signit 
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U. S. Negro Boxer Seeks German Citizenship 
ath A prizefighter, Otis Perry, 25, of Sims, N. C., will 
by be the first Negro to obtain German citizenship 
ew || Since the racial discrimination laws of Adolf Hitler 
req | in 1935. At Dortmund, Germany, city officials said 
1a- || that Perry came to Germany 15 months ago with 
ing ® group of U. S. boxers and applied for German 
ri- | citizenship because he wants to open a boxing 
ity | school with a German friend. As Charles Anglee, 
Jo- | Perry fought twice in Germany. When he gets his 
js || citizenship papers, he plans to compete for the 
‘oll | German middleweight crown. 
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:|\Jo Baker Denounces U. S. In Argentina 

| While in Buenos Aires, Argentina, for a singing en- 
gagement, Josephine Baker loudly denounced the United 
States for race prejudice in a six-article series published 
(by the newspaper, Critica. Calling the United States a 
“barbarous land,” she said “authorities do not want Ne- 
|groes to leave the country, because when they get in 
ltouch with reality abroad they realize that the only 
| country where they are treated like dogs is the ‘model 

}'democracy’—the United States.” 

Claiming to have witnessed “many” lynchings, she de- 
clared, “They hunt Christ with a gun and hang Him 

i from a tree. The horror of seeing men, women and chil- 

dren killed like animals will never fade from my mind.” 

'/On her last U. S. visit, she was terrorized, she said, and 
_d@| When her brother-in-law stumbled into a white man the 

|man’s son complained, “Daddy, you promised me I could 

| kill the next black I saw.” 

Before opening her theater engagement, she had a 
special audience with Argentine dictator Juan Peron, 
after which she said she “praised Goq” for making men 
like him, then visited the tomb of his late wife, Eva, 
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: » Signing the guest book, “Your sister, Josephine, who loves 
you dearly.” 
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Lined up in Ladenburg Home playground are Roswitha, Christa, | 
Marliese, Ursula, Gabriele and Heinz, all half- colored. 


HOW TO ADOPT AG 


A shabbily-dressed woman with a tired, taut face sits| ex 
nervously in the adoption office of a German welfare 
agency. Beside her is a restless, brown-skinned child with 
whose strikingly large dark eyes miss nothing. The) take 
woman’s name is called. Leaving the little girl, she ens 
goes into a smaller office where a welfare worker sits,| chil 
a sheaf of papers in her hand. | =. 

“I cannot keep my child any more,” the woman says follo 
in a listless, emotionless voice. “There is no work. No 1) 
food. Her clothes are worn. I want her placed in an 
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orphanage until some American family with 
more than I can take her to a bettsr home.” 
She speaks quickly, briefly. Outside, others 
like her also wait. 

It is a familiar story. It has been told 
hundreds of times and will be told again. 
Throughout the Western zone of Germany 
there are many, many occupation babies of 
uncertain futures. The mayor of Munich 
estimates that there are now 3,093 children 
of mixed unions in the German Federated 
Republic. Of these, 80 per cent live with 
their mothers, the rest with grandparents, 
foster parents or in homes for orphaned 
children. Asmall number have been adopted 
by Germans, colored Americans and Swiss. 
A few mothers have married colored men 
and emigrated to the U. S. with their chil- 
dren. 

But a total of 211 mixed children still 
have no homes and must depend upon the 
state for their support. These are the chil- 
dren whom German authorities believe will 
have little chance for happiness at all un- 
less they can come to America. 


A GERMAN WAR BABY 


sits Countless couples in the United States have already 
_ S| expressed interest in adopting these brown babies, but 
nila have been confused by the red tape involved in dealing 
The| with two nations. The procedure is time-consuming, may 
d | take from 10 months to two years. It is sometimes ex- 
sits | pensive and often nerve wracking, but for the sake of the 
*’*s| children involved, many Americans have endured it. 

A great deal of delay and red tape can be avoided by 
following this procedure: 

1) Write to Miss Evelyn Rauch, supervisor of the Or- 
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THESE MIXED YOUNGSTERS 
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: t é whats ae 
—" ; : oo , | Klau: 
Maria, 6, lives at Friedheim,4,is idol Agnes Roswitha, 5,\ olic 
Munich Children’s ofteachers,iscalled is chubby, retiring| super 
Home with others extremely’ intelli- child of war vet- bo 
in these photos. gent by staff. eran’s widow. | 


phans Section, Displaced Persons Commission, Washing- | wall 
ton, D. C., informing her of your interest in adopting a/| is 


German war child. right 


2) Send a letter to Frau Hochreiter at the Office of| abou 
Juvenile Affairs, Adoption Section, 20 Paul Heysestrasse.; able 
Munich 15, Germany, containing the following informa-| the 
tion: your correct address; profession or trade; religion; ; in I 
wishes respecting the age and sex of the child; whether’ boys 
you are in a position to pay the cost of the child’s trans- mott 
portation to America and secure American citizenship| with 
for it. Include also the correct address of your local wel-| are ( 
fare agency handling dependent children and a letter of On 
reference from a local minister or priest. A picture of| sevel 
the prospective parents is also requested. | Ame: 


3) Wait. Within a few weeks, the Displaced Persons) ficial 
Commission in the capitol will send you “assurance| her, 
blanks” asking for additional information. The state! for ¢ 
welfare association will check to make certain that the| thins 
parents-to-be are “suitable” ones, ask more questions, agen 
and forward all the information to Washington. From that 
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ARE ALL UP FOR ADOPTION 


Ne 


Klaus, 6, 
olic, has mentality 


is Cath- 


superior to most father 


boys his age. 


the capitol, it will be re- 
layed to Germany where a 
search will begin for the 
right child. Information 
about the children avail- 
able can be obtained from 
the Juvenile Affairs office 
in Munich. Only healthy 
boys and girls and whose 
mothers wish them placed 
with an American family 
are considered. 


One Chicagoan spent 
seven months waiting for 
American and German of- 
ficials to find a child for 
her, then boarded a plane 
for Germany. She sped up 
things by visiting welfare 
agencies there, explaining 
that she was already ac- 


Monica, 6, is friend- 
ly child whose Gl 
left 
her birth. 
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Horst is half- 
brother to Elke 
(below), just left 

mother recently. 


before 


Six-year-old Elke has been in 

one foster home after another, 

remains a lively, charming 
child despite hardships. 
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Sore Met!:ers Treated As Social Outcasts 
credited in Chicago and had given the Displaced Per- 
sons Commission all the information it requested. With- 
in three months, she found the boy she wanted, brought 
him home, is now anxicusly awaiting the end of the six 
months trial period required by Illinois law before his 
adoption will be official. Until then, she is his legal 
guardian. 
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Nun consoles Peter Schaefer, 1, American colored couple 
at St. Anna Home in Rheinau. adopted eight-weeks-old Pete. 
Germany’s brown babies pose a unique problem for 
the country, which until the occupation era was nearly a 
lily-white nation. Germans who still cling to Hitler’s 
race supremacy doctrines discriminate against the babies 
and their mothers in true Dixiecrat fashion: turning 
them away when they seek lodgings, refusing the women 
the chance to work, treating them as social outcasts. Yet, 
other thousands go all out to fight segregation, do every- 
thing possible to emphasize the similarities between col- 
ored and white German children, and work hard to 
smooth away the difficulties which might prevent them 
from being assimilated into the life of their country. 
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in 1: 


The U. S. Army has been blamed for many of their 
difficulties, for Germans criticize the occupation law ex- 
cusing GI fathers from supporting their offspring. They 
also attack the Army’s virtual ban on Negro American 
and German marriages, declaring that 90 per cent of the 
illegitimate children are fatherless because Negroes were 
denied the right to wed the women they loved. 


Chicago teacher Margaret Butler adopted Uta (left) and Haesi 
in 1951. Both now speak English, have forgotten their German. 
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Worps or tHe Weex 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, Republican presidential candidate, 
speaking from the steps of South Carolina’s state capitol: 
“By birth and conviction I am to be numbered among 
those who can stand when the band plays Dizie.” 


Walter White addressing an NAACP Ohio State Confer- 
ence: “So far as the Negro is concerned, Byrnes’ and 
Taft’s support of Eisenhower is worth 500,000 Negro votes 
each—to Adlai Stevenson.” 


William James Moon, walking into Detroit’s Receiving 
Hospital, drunkenly demanding to be placed in the psy- 
chopathic ward: “My mind is cracking up and I need 
whittling down.” 


Frank Bray, 47, on trial in Detroit Re- 
corder’s Court on charge of statutory 
rape upon his 14-year-old daughter: 
“I asked the Lord not to let me do this 
again, because it’s ruining my family.” 


Nat (King) Cole, discussing the presi- 
dential campaign: “This campaign is 
tough on candidates—it has them taz- 
ing their minds and minding their 
taxes. Nat “King” Cole 
Carl T. Rowan, Minneapolis Tribune reporter, discussing 
his new book, South Of Freedom, on a CBS radio inter- 
view: “Basically the people in the South have become a 
little bit more concerned about the survival of the democ- 
racy that they all love than the color of the skin of the 
guy down the street.” 


Roy Campanella, Brooklyn catcher, explaining his desire 
to remain permanently with the Dodgers: “The day they 
take the Dodgers uniform off me, they’ll have to rip it 
off. And when they do that they can bury me.” 
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EDUCATION | 


Arkansas U. Dorm Elects Negro President 
A University 
|of Arkansas law 
student became 
‘the first Negro 
lelected to stu- 
dent office at a 
predominantly- 
, white - Southern 
juniversity. 
George Howard, 
a 27-year-old, 
lthird student 
from Pine Bluff 
, was elected pres- 
ident of Lloyd 
Halls over three 
white candi- 
dates. He re- 
ceived 80 votes, >... “a 
compared to 56 George Howard and student friends. 
for his nearest opponent. In the campaign Howard had 
asked the white students who voted to “forget that lama 
black boy” and consider only his qualifications. He served 
with the Seabees in the South Pacific for three years, trans- 
ferred from Lincoln University in Missouri in 1950. 








School Bias Cases Postponed By Supreme Court 

The U. S. Supreme Court postponed arguments on the 
constitutionality of school segregation until after the 
election. In a surprise three-page order, the court said 
that the first hearings in two appeals involving segre- 
gation in Charleston, S. C., and Topeka, Kans., schools 
would not be heard until Dec. 8 and 9. At the same time, 
the court expressed willingness to hear two similar ap- 
peals stemming from suits against segregation in Wash- 
inston, D. C., and Prince Edward County, Va. 
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Tuskegee President Sees End Of College Jim Crow 
Within five years Negroes will 






























be admitted to every college in | Die 
the South, Dr. Frederick D. Pat- D 
terson, Tuskegee Institute presi- pres 
dent, predicted in an address to boa: 
the United Negro College Fund ger} 
in Philadelphia. Only five states, a hi 
Alabama, South Carolina, Mis- | Yor: 
sissippi, Georgia and Florida, tion 
still retain segregation on the geo! 
university level, he said. In use 
schools where race barriers have aure 
been removed, he pointed out ity ¢ 
“There has not been a single in- | trod 
cident which has commanded a | met. 
single paragraph in newspapers.” Dr. F. D. Patterson _ 

| Ga., 
Southern Illinois School Ends Biased Seating Clar 


The segregated seating arrangement followed for years | 4nd 
in the Sparta, Ill., Township High School study hall was| Sch 
ended without incident after pressure was brought upon the 
the school by the NAACP. surg 


DePauw University Honors Florida A. & M. Presiaent | and 





Dr. George W. Gore, Jr., presi- to tl 
dent of Florida Agricultural and port 
Mechanical College, Tallahassee, be- are 
came the first Negro ever awarded Jone 
a citation by DePauw University fune 
at Greencastle, Ind. The award paid 
for outstanding achievement in | pall 
education was presented during Whi 
inauguration ceremonies for the Bor 
university’s 15th president. Dr. Gore Tc 
is a 1923 graduate of DePauw. Dr. and 
Percy Julian, noted Chicago chem- York 
ist and 1920 DePauw graduate, was 4 zs. 
a guest speaker at the ceremonies. Dr. George W. Gore’ in M 
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Died: 

Dr. Louis T. Wright, 61, 
president of the medical 
board and director of sur- 
gery at Harlem Hospital; of 
a heart attack; in his New 
York home. One of the na- 
tion’s foremost Negro sur- 
geons, he pioneered in the 
use of the “wonder drug” 
aureomycin, was an author- 
ity on head injuries and in- 
troduced a widely-used 
method of small pox vacci- 
nation. Born in LaGrange, 


Clark University in Atlanta 
and the Harvard Medical 
School. In 1929, he became 
the city’s first Negro police 
surgeon. In non-profession- 
al life, he served for 10 years as chairman of the NAACP, 
and won its 1940 Spingarn Award for “... his contribution 
to the healing of mankind” and his fight to win equal op- 
portunities for Negro medical men and nurses. Surviving 
are his wife, Corinne, and two daughters, Dr. Jane Wright 





Dr. Louis T. Wright 


| Jones and Dr. Barbara Wright Pierce, both physicians. At 


funeral services in Harlem’s St. Philip’s Church, 500 p2rsons 
paid last respects to the famous surgeon. Among honorary 
pallbearers: Nobel Prize winner Ralph J. Bunche, Waiter 
White, New York Mayor Vincent Impellitteri. 

Born: 

To Cab Calloway, bandleader and star of Porgy And Bess, 
and his wife, Nuffie, their third child, a daughter; at New 
York’s Madison Avenue Hospital. Weight: five pounds, 13 
ozs. . . . To Oscar Peterson, jazz pianist, and his wife, Lily; 
in Montreal; a son. Name: Oscar Emmanuel Peterson. 
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MR. & MRS. . 
13-Year-Old Girl Has Twins; One Survives 


Twin sons’ were 
born to the 13-year- 
old wife of an 18- 
year-old delivery boy 
in Los Angeles, but 
only one was born 
alive. The mother, 
Mary B. Macon, an 
eighth grade student 
until her marriage 
last summer, was re- 
covering at Seaside 
Hospital. Her surviv- 
ing child, who 
weighed three pounds, 15 ounces at birth, was placed in 
an incubator. He was named Thomas after his 18-year- 
old father. Said the young mother: “I’m not going back 
to school. I’m going to be a housewife.” 


Free Girl Who Bit Off Lover’s Tongue 

Lydia Buckle, 28-year-old, West Indian, was discharged 
at London sessions court on charges of biting off the tongue 
of her lover. She had deliberately encouraged her boy 
friend, Alphonse Bishop of British Guiana, to kiss her after 
an argument, the prosecution said, and out of spite bit off 
his tongue. Court Chairman Herman Gattie told her: 
“Your punishment will be the memory of what you did to 
that man who was fond of you at one time.” 


Stood Up At Wedding Altar, Shoots ‘Bridegroom’ 
Susie Ann Townsend got mad when she was stood up 
at a Hernando, Miss., church while waiting for her pros- 
pective husband to turn up for the wedding ceremony. 
First, she got drunk, for which she was arrested and sent 
to jail. On release, she returned to Memphis (where she 
lives), got her pistol, found the man, Elmer Byrd, and 
shot him. Arrested again, she was sentenced to 11 months. 
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Paul (Tank) Younger, 230- 
pound Los Angeles Rams half- 
back, was sentenced to 14 days in 
jail for beating his mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Neatheolia J. Olermo, 
who resides with him and her 


| daughter, Mrs. Wylene Younger. 
| Reported reason for the beat- 


ing: Mrs. Olermo said Younger 


| couldn’t play football. However, 


the player, who also was placed 
on a year’s probation by Los An- 
geles Municipal Judge Joseph L. 
Call, said Mrs. Olermo had been 
drinking and fell when he pushed 


Sentence Tank Younger For Beating Mother-In-Law 






Tank Younger 


| her away. Giving notice of an appeal, Younger put up 
| $1,000 bond and flew with teammates to play the Green 
Bay Packers. Meanwhile, Mrs. Younger filed suit for 
| divorce. She complained that Younger knocked her down 


| Pacific Coast 
| League batting 
' champion, was 
| married to Miss 


twice in their three-month marriage. 


Baseball Star Bob Boyd Marries At a 


Robert (Bob) 
Boyd, Seattle 
Rainiers first 
baseman and 


Valco Arleane 
Terrell in Mem- 
phis. Officiating 
at the ceremony 
was Rev. J. L. 
Talbert, whose 
wife is sister of 
the bride. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bob Boyd 





Should 
CONVICTS 


More bloody prison riots broke out in the U. S. this 
year than in any other country in the world. Although | 
wardens have been able to meet demands for better food | 
and better conditions which were partially responsible for | 
the revolts, they have been unable to cope with a third 
factor in the uprisings: the problem of sex behind bars. | 
For unlike prisons in other countries, U. S. jails and pen- 
itentiaries have long ignored the sex needs of men cut 
off from women, offering little or no provisions for con- 
jugal visits from wives of inmates. 

The touchy question of whether wives should pay inti- 
mate visits to husbands in prison has been argued back 
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and forth almost annually at conventions of wardens 
and penal authorities, yet virtually nothing has been 
done about it. As a result, homosexuality flourishes with- 
out exception in every U. S. prison today, and in some 
instances is sympathetically condoned as “normal” be- 
havior. 

Although visits between wives and convict husbands 
are permitted and even encouraged in some South and 


Have Prison Wives? 


Central American countries, U. S. public opinion bitterly 
opposes it and even prison reform societies gloss over 
the problem. 

When the mutinies in prisons broke out in America this 
spring, Mexican penal authorities offered U. S. prison 
heads one possible solution. The U. S., they said, simply 
should recognize sex in prison. 

Jose Farar, assistant warden of Mexico City’s 4,000- 
inmate prison, said that although his prison suffered 
from overcrowding exactly as U.S. prisons do, there had 
been no serious mutiny or riot in a Mexico City prison in 
28 years. The chief reason for this, Farar said, was the 
system of conjugal visits permitted in Mexico’s main 
prison. 

Well-behaved prisoners are permitted two hours of 
privacy with their wives once a week, he said. Female 
prisoners get the same privileges with their husbands. 

Farar cited other reasons for praising the Mexican 
system and recommending it to U. S. prisons: “It makes 
for stronger family ties, and keeps prison discipline 
good.” 

In contrast U. S. prisoners are constantly scenes of 
riots and homosexuality is a No. 1 problem. Most U. S. 
wardens act as if a man’s sex life ceases the minute he 
enters prison. Many claim that rigid discipline, hard 
work and early curfews will lessen desires. Close surveil- 
lance by guards will take care of the rest, they say. 
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Public Opinion Opposes Wives’ Visits 


However, the entire subject is one that is scarcely con- 
sidered. At a recent meeting of the American Prison 
Association, questions on security, food, discipline and 
health were discussed. But sex was not on the agenda 
although some experts say that 30 to 40 per cent of all 
long term inmates in U.S. jails brush with homosexuality. 

Only half the wardens in U. S. prisons even permit 
men to embrace their wives. One who does is Warden 
Alfred E. Dowd at Michigan City Prison. While Warden 
Dowd was on leave of absence to the Army, embracing 
was forbidden. When he returned he reinstituted the 
practice and prisoners thanked him for it. 

Opponents to conjugal visit plans say they are against 
it because it offends their religious beliefs and would im- 
pose an even greater security problem. Their biggest ar- 
gument: public opinion is against it. 

But until public opinion permits conjugal visiting, some 
penologists say, U. S. jails will continue to breed riots. 





Convict passes inspection be- Embrace is permitted, but not 
fore meeting wife. in all U. S. prisons. 
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et PHOTOS 


Arkansas Gazette 


W Blind Feel Freaks At Big Top: Because her blind young 
guests could not see her, the “fat woman” in the Ar- 
kansas Livestock Show’s big carnival took each one by 
the hand, let them feel her size. Over 150 children from 
the Arkansas School for the Blind in Little Rock were 
treated by the Royal American Shrine Club. 
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Wide World 
W Politics Go To War: Choosing sides in the presidential 
race, American artillerymen on the Korean front loudly 
announce their choice with labeled shells for the enemy. 


Ike gets backing (top) from Pfc. Leroy Phillips of New } 
York, and Pvt. Johnnie Williams of Shaw, Miss. Steven- 
son (below) is backed by Corp. Ernest Cutts of Newbury- 
port, Mass., and Pfc. Roy Citron of New York. 





World | 


Phil Stern 
“W Dugout Huddle: Bandledder Lionel Hampton gets some 


baseball advice from actress Janet Leigh during a charity 
softball game in Hollywood. More concerned with the 
game than strategy, however, are bandleader Harry 
James (1.) and actor Jeff Chandler (c.). 
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Lonnie Simmons |} 


" Victim Of Stab Wounds: Stabbed to death by a woman | 
companion, William Powell, 43-year-old presser, sprawls 
grotesquely and open-mouthed against a blood-soaked bed 
in a Chicago rooming house. Sought for plunging a knife, 
into his groin was 40-year-old Eleanor Britt. 
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Gambler Arrested In Cadillac ‘Betting Parlor’ 

When police arrested David Leigh, 47, in his Cadillac 
parked on a Brooklyn street, they found enough equipment 
to open a good-sized gambling joint. Included were: two 
electric adding machines, a canvas bag containing $3,718, 
a “bird cage,” oil cloth and green felt mats with odds 
printed on them, a cigar box containing several sets of 
dice, and a folding bridge table. Police said they believed 
he was a big-time policy operator. Leigh, who also was 
found not to have a driver’s license, was arraigned in 
Brooklyn Felony Court and held in $8,000 bail. 


L. A. Boxer Held On Rape Charge 

While lodged in Los Angeles County Jail for contributing 
to the delinquency of a minor, middleweight boxer Joe 
Keyes was served with a warrant, charging attempted rape 
of a 16-year-old girl. Ida Freeman, the complainant, said 
Keyes attempted to rape her at knife point in a public 
park last July, but was stopped by a passer-by. Keyes 
denied the second charge. 
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‘MEDICINE | 


Negro Medical Education Increases 

Opportunities for Negroes in medical education in- 
creased sharply in the last four years, a poll of 79 col- 
leges revealed. Writing in the September issue of the 
Journal of the National Medical Association, Dr. Joseph 
L. Johnson, dean of the Howard University College of 
Medicine, said that: 1) medical schools with Negro un- 
dergraduates increased from 29 to 48; and 2) Negro 
undergraduate medical students increased from 591 to 
697. All but 162 of these students were enrolled at How- 
ard and Meharry, Negro schools. Dr. Johnson pointed 
out, significantly, that nine “white” Southern colleges 
now accept Negro medical students. 


Medical Society Under Fire For Admitting Negroes 
A move to oust the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia from the Federation of Citizens Associations 
because it admitted five Negro members is expected at 
the November 1 meeting of the federation. Mrs. Edward 
B. Morris, secretary of the federation, said its membership 
is limated to “white civic organizations.” Outgoing fed- 
eration president J. Ross Veal, also a member of the Med- 
ical Society, said the society would “just wait and see 
what happens next.” The society had admitted the Negro 
members in September for the first time in its history. 


LABOR Pe 
Union Official Charged With Murder 

A Negro union official was arraigned in Chicago for 
two labor strike assaults, one of which resulted in the 
death of a Negro member. Harold Ward, 30, financial 
secretary of the Farm Equipment-United Electrical 
Workers Union, was charged with the fatal iron-pipe 
Slugging of William Foster, 52, during a strike against 
the International Harvester Company in August. Foster 
was a non-striking employee. Ward also was accused of 
assaulting Watson Wright, another non-striking member, 
whose skull was fractured. 
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a> MODERN LIVING 


FAKE FUR. Topnotch designers like Monte-Sano and Clare 
Potter are playing up fabric fur in their new coats and 
suits. Finally winning social acceptance, the artificial fur 
has the virtue of being almost as warm as real fur, al- 
though much lighter in weight. Around holiday time, 
stores will carry a flurry of stoles, shawls, mantelets, and 
capelets, all made from the beautiful new fur fabrics. 

NEW BRACELET DESIGNS. Unusual new costume jewelry designs 
featuring coins and antique charms are being shown in 
leading stores. Bulkier than much of the jewelry shown 
last summer, it is ideal for wear with the heavier woolens 
and new suiting materials of winter. One of the unique 
patterns is a King Arthur charm bracelet and necklace 
set, on which charms are attached to a quaint wedding 
band chain. Different, too, is a bracelet made of nine 
authentic foreign coins, which can be purchased with 
gold, silver or copper finish. Made by Harle’ Modes of 
West Hempstead, bracelets cost $3; necklaces, $3. 











<> 


Foreign coin bracelet. King Arthur necklace set. 
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LOOK-ALIKE QUIFITS 


Bright red dresses with white pique col- 
lars, cuffs have detachable blue aprons. 








Even school can 
be made more ex- 
citing with pretty 
clothes, and any 
pint-sized miss will 
feel “special” when 
she has a running 
mate w.\o is wear- 
ing an_ identical 
dress. The small 
fry are sure to draw 
attention this sea- 
son when they don 
cleverly - designed 
outfits in new cot- 


ton styles made | 
from durable cot- | 
ton fabrics. The ia 


junior-sized outfits, 
practical for every- | 
day wear, are es- 
pecially adaptable | 
for school or par- | 
ties. Dark colors, 
relieved by bright | 
stripes or trimmed 
in crisp white | 
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FOR YOUNGSTERS 


pique, are leading 
choices. Clothes for the 
lollipop set should be de- 
signed to meet their re- 
quirements for free 
movement, growth, self 
reliance and attractive- 
ness. Functional, durable 
clothes a child will be 


Blue pique with shiny finish has 
gathered skirt, matching buttons. 











Fitted bodice has yellow 
collar, cuffs, gathered skirt. 
happy to wear are prop- 
erly fitted, expandable, 
and well constructed. 
Identical children’s out- 
fits are made by Sam 
Landorf and Bo-Peep. 
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_SOCIETY | 


DETROIT. A gay group of friends gathered at Frances Rai- 
ford Polk’s to celebrate her birthday. The party ended 
in the early morning with a sextet made up by Dr. 
Herschel Bundrant, Mr. and Mrs. Tom McCampbell, Dr. 
and Mrs. Eldon Polk and Mrs. Louise Taylor singing early 
1900 tunes . . . Indian corn, lacquered squash and acorns 
were strung to decorate the first anniversary party of the 
Steve Cranes. A three-piece combo furnished dance 
music for guests who drank cocktails from small gourds 
... The Harland E. Rudd’s very pretty daughter, Janet, 
clad in Chantilly over yards of nylon net, became the 
bride of Kenneth Johnson at an early morning ceremony 
in St. Cyprians. 


PHILADELPHIA. Fashion-wise Phil- 
adelphians witnessed another 
“first” when the Flamingo 
Finishing and Modeling School 
held its first commencement 
in the swank Terrace Room 
of the Flamingo Apartments. 
It is the first and only Negro 
owned school of its kind in 
the Quaker City, the fulfill- 
ment of a lifetime dream of 
its founder, former Chicagoan 
Betty Flanagan. Awards were 
presented to three outstand- 
' ing graduates, Louise John- 
Model Marjorie Spruill son, for achievement in ac- 
tive modeling; Marjorie Spruill, photographic model, and 
Ida Walker. 
MEMPHIS. Mrs. Thelma Whalum, Delta Sigma Theta’s 
“Mother Of The Year” is busy shopping for a gown to 
wear at her son, Harold’s, wedding Nov. 6 in Jersey City 
... The First Baptist Church’s handsome minister, the 
Rev. Henry Nabrit, and his wife Vernice, are anxiously 
awaiting the stork’s second visit. 
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WASHINGTON. Socialite Portia Ferguson Lewis arrived in 
’ Cairo, Egypt, to teach English at the Women’s Institute 
1- of the University of Cairo. At the close of the year, she 
d will witness the coronation of Queen Elizabeth before re- 





r. | turning to the U.S. ... Designers Arti Bell, Lois Alexan- 
rr. der and Bill Howard showed their top creations at the 
ly NAFAD style show in the YWCA .. . Crowning event of 


NS all the brilliant social affairs this season was the soiree 
1€ which Mrs. Leona Turner staged at her palatial home 
cé =~ for the Yadirf Club, one of the fashionable women’s 
ds organizations in the Capital. Highlight of the affair was 
t, a lavish buffet supper at which the outstanding guest 
n€ | was Miss Natividad Torres Meza of Peru. 


CHICAGO. A rare, exciting- 
)- | ly beautiful collection of 
French and American 


er ; 

xo fashions are sure to 
ol evoke breathless gasps 
nt at the unique “Fashion 
m ala Carte” show on Oct. 
" 19 at Corpus Christi Au- 
0 ditorium which will 
in benefit Tabernacle Nurs- 


j- ty School. One of the 
exquisite gowns will be 


of ‘ 

| a pearl gray marquisette 
re with a strapless bodice 
j-° | 4nd Hindu-influenced 
on stole covering one shoul- 
c- | der which Marva Louis 
1d Spaulding will wear... 


Most unusual creation 
shown at the Associa- 
aS tion of Mannequins’ 
benefit style show in the 
ty | Parkway Ballroom was 
Vivian Pryor’s “gasp” 
ly | gown which looks like 
an evening gown. Vivian Pryor and new creation. 
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«:PEOPLE ARE 


EPSLECSIRELSSRESSSPSSPRLERE SATIS REE Y DES - 


«jy. The reported marriage of fashionable Philadelphia 
“** beautician Adele Reed to white Atlantic City playboy, 
Matty Davis. 


.t. Washington’s fashionable women’s Yadirf Club. It 
‘is “Friday” spelled backward. 


t.-The odd Cleveland divorce situation in which two 
**generations of the same family are involved. Arlando 
Dawson and his second wife, Hortense Collette are 
divorced. Last week their daughter, Azalea filed a 
divorce suit against her husband, Howard Wagner. 


ty. The new $2,500 wardrobe ordered by blues-chirper and 

**piano whiz Charles Brown. In a 280-word telegram 
to his manager, Billy Shaw, he asked for a dozen im- 
ported English tweed suits, several pastel Tartan plaid 
jackets, 15 pairs of hand-made shoes. 


© 


sj. The three Cadillacs in the 19-car welcoming committee 
"**that greeted Gov. Adlai Stevenson in Louisville. Two 
of the fishtails belonged to night club owners Robert 
Wiliiams and Shiek Parrish. The third was owned by a 
physician. Stevenson “Forded it’ to his headquarters. 


sj. The newest arrest by Fort Worth cops of Willie Covens, 

43-year-old crippled beggar who drives about in a 
chauffeured 1952 limousine when he isn’t begging on 
the wheeled platform he uses to “hustle” on. He came 
to Fort Worth from Dallas to get the car repaired 
after a highway accident. 


ay-The way international glamour hostess and singer 
**Mable Sanford Lewis “moved in” on her native Chi- 
cago after an absence of ten years. She is director of 
noted Rev. L. Boddie’s Greater Harvest Baptist Church 
Youth Choir on a weekly broadcast and is organizing 
a national association of Negro choir directors. 
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TALKING ABOUT 


PIT UTTTTT ETUC ee eC RCP UCUTUCTECIOULrIO CSI ttae 
sl Chicago’s beautician, Doris Hendricks, who upset the 
* World Series crowd in New York. She changed her 

attire three times daily during the seven-game event. 


sl The Philadelphia member of a national business wom- 
- en’s organization whose husband flew the coop a few 
months ago. She borrowed plane fare to Chicago to 
get him back. Now she is on another borrowing spree 
to get him out of jail. His first wife had him jugged 
for not paying support money for their teen-age son. 


sl. The gumbo filet Creole jazz drummer Zutty Single- 

‘ton has flown to him in Paris from his native New 
Orleans. Without gumbo, he says, “I feel faint, all 
washed out.” 


sl Decision of renowned New Orleans clarinet king Bar- 

” ney Bigard to quit the Louis Armstrong band now 
touring Europe. He is concentrating on raising turkeys 
and chickens in California. 


* The paronoiac paintings of Louisville’s talented Ted 
Jones, young amateur surrealist. His portraits of Sal- 
vador Dali and newspaperman Fletcher Martin may 
bring him to New York. 


sl. Designer-model Lucile Orr, lovely estranged wife of 
prominent Chicago lawyer Poindexter Orr, who has 
set off a series of blazes in certain Detroit circles. 


al a 


«- Washington’s cafe socialite Grayce Williams whose 

*** second fur coat was stolen from her in New York dur- 
ing the World Series. Another was stolen earlier this 
year in Washington. 


s The relatively few days Ella Fitzgerald has to live in 

*“her eight-room Long Island mansion. Almost con- 
tinually on the road, her vacations are seldom over 
three days. 


—DAN BURLEY 
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BOOK THESE ARE YOUR SONS 


Bann By Father Timothy J. Mulvey 


© The finest collection of stories yet to be published 
about the war in Korea and the men who wage it is 
found in Father Timothy J. Mulvey's These Are Your 
Sons (McGraw-Hill, $3.75). An unusually gifted writer, 
Catholic priest Mulvey has that rare 
talent which the late Ernie Pyle 
possessed: being able to portray in 
deeply human terms the reality of 
war. 


@ Few Americans who read his book 
will soon forget men like Andy, the 
captured Marine from Florida, who 
crawled and fought his way to free- 
dom along the torturous, bleeding 
artery from the Chosen Reservoir to 

f Hungnam on legs nearly cut from his 
Father Mulvey body by bullets. Nor will they forget 
Fred Sparks, the newsman who possessed an unparalled 
horror of airplanes, but found himself alone at the con- 
trols of a crippled T-6 over Communist territory with an 
unconscious pilot beside him. 


® Father Mulvey sees war with a poet’s clear eyes. Of 
a lull between battles he writes: “Time slips by this night 
on the purring song of the lamp. The occasional boom of 
artillery pulls you back to quick tensions. Perhaps the 
night will smooth and taper off in an undeclared armis- 
tice. Wrap the mouths of the howitzers in a canvas 
blanket and let them rest in the rain... But there is 
no armistice in the night rain.” 

@ Humor and horror, courage, sin and goodness are parts 
of the multi-sided personality of warfare, and Father 
Mulvey records them in a quality of prose which any 
writer will find difficult to surpass. 
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| Cesar Brion in Madison Square 
| Garden, October 24. Then, he said, 
| “I'd really like to fight Rex Layne 





Ezzard Charles Maps Comeback Tr ail 


Former heavyweight champion sei 
Ezzard Charles mapped a come- 
back route which he hopes will 
lead him to the crown now worn 
by Rocky Marciano. Following his 
second-round knockout of Bernie 
Reynolds at Cincinnati, Charles 
announced that he would next fight 





(his recent conqueror). After that, 
I want to do what everyone wants 
to do—fight Marciano.” 


Fritz Pollard Sets Up Negro Hall Of Fame 

A Negro Hall of Fame to honor prominent athletes of 
the past and future was established in New York by Fred- 
erick Douglass (Fritz) Pollard, national chairman and 
president. A Brown University All-American football star, 
Pollard says the Hall of Fame, while emphasizing the feats 


Ezzard Charles 


| of Negroes, will be open to all athletes. The organization 


will soon set up a nominating committee for the honor 
roll of past athletes and each year a national poll will 
add new names to the list. 





Campanella May Become Dodgers Coach 
Roy Campanella, Brooklyn catcher, may become 
the first Negro major league coach “in a few years.” 
The disclosure was made by Walter F. O’Malley, club 
president, who said he had offered the job to Cam- 
panella contingent upon his career, which he be- 
lieves should last five more years. “I don’t see why 
Roy can’t turn to coaching,” O’Malley said. “He’s 
intelligent, level-headed, well-liked by both players 
and fans, and I think he’d make a fine teacher.” 











Series Lost, Dodgers Think Of ‘Next Year’ 


In the wake 
of their World 
Series loss (3 
games to 4) to 
the New York 
Yankees, the 
Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers. collectively 
began thinking 
of “next year.” 
Among topics 
for hot stove 
league  discus- 
sion: 1) the re- 
port that Gil 
Hodges, first 
baseman, would 
be sold, giving 
rise to specula- 
tion that Jackie 
Robinson may 
replace him with 
Montreal star 
Junior Gilliam 
moving up to ae 
play second; 2) cn 
manager Chuck Roy and Jackie pack bags after series. 
Dressen’s efforts to teach Joe Black how to throw the ' 
knuckle ball, with intent to pitch him as a regular starter | Ha 
next year; and 3) Black’s disclosure that Dressen ordered | Am 
high-and-inside pitches which made a Series home run} “th 
star of aging Johnny Mize. Dressen himself bemoaned | “Cc 
the absence of pitcher Don Newcombe, 20-game winner | bee 
of 1951. “He would have made all the difference in the | stei 
world,” said the manager. Meanwhile catcher Roy Cam- | in 
panella left for a barnstorming tour. This club, which did 
included Cleveland stars like Easter and Larry Doby be- | the 
gan play against Giant star Whitey Lockman’s team. he 
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Bright Plays Two Weeks After Operation 


Back in play only two weeks after an emergency ap- 
pendectomy, Johnny Bright, former Drake grid star, 














sparked the Calgary Stampeders to a 30 to 27 victory 
over Saskatchewan in a Canadian league game. Bright, 
who wore a special foam rubber and plastic guard over 

‘his incision, ripped off 84 yards in 12 rushes, assuring 

Calgary a place in the league play-offs. 

Golliday Quits Northwestern Football Team 

Jim Golliday, one of the nation’s 

leading sprinters, quit football at . 

| Sortnwestern University in Evan- 

ston, Ill. Golliday had reported for 

| grid practice after being upset in 

| Olympic Games qualifying meets. 

He failed to make the squad because, 

| a& coach Bob Voigts explained, “We 
s just didn’t have the time to teach 

| him the things he needs to learn. yim Golliday 

British AAA Honors Harrison Dillard 

| Harrison Dillard, Olympic Games hurdles champion 

| from Cleveland, was named winner of the John Thorn- 
| ton Trophy by the British Amateur Athletic Association. 
‘The trophy was awarded as a result of his 13.9s perform- 
| ance in the 120-yard high hurdles at London on August 4. 
| Globetrotters Hit ‘Communist Line,’ Owner Says 


es. 
the! Returning from a round-the-world basketball tour, 
irter | Harlem Globetrotters owner Abe Saperstein criticized 
ered | American ambassadors and consuls abroad for neglecting 
run | “the common man” and opined that his tour fought the 
ined | “Communist line of propaganda which in Europe has 


aner | been the enslavement of the American Negro.” Saper- 
the | stein said American officials abroad are “just interested 
am- | in cuties and visiting congressmen.” While the people 
hich | did not understand basketball, he said, they understood 





be- | the team’s pantomime. “If a guy is laughing with you,” 
am. he concluded, “he can’t hate you.” 
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Walcott, Tatum Among Best-Paid Athletes 
Two Negroes were ranked 

by United Press among the 

highest-paid sports figures. 

Jersey Joe Walcott, former 

heavyweight champion, was 

ranked as the highest paid 

boxer, banking $75,000 in the 

past year. Reece (Goose) 

Tatum, Harlem Globetrotters 

star, was tops in basketball 

with $25,000 (once announced 

as $40,000 by club owner Abe 

Saperstein). While Walcott’s 

end on the Marciano fight 

alone approximated $300,000, 

his year’s income was consid- Goose Tatum 

erably less because of various splits in his contract. 


Wl Dismayed Dodger Rooter: Mrs. Rachel Robinson yells 
with dismay as husband Jackie pops to the infield with | 
bases loaded during the final game of World Series which 
the Brooklyn Dodgers lost 4-2 to the New York Yankees. 
Jackie’s inability to hit his regular-season average was 
one of reasons for Dodgers’ failure. 
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INSIDE SPORTS 


By A. S. “Doc Young”’ 

Judging from current releases, the Central Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association has become inflicted 
with a creeping, crippling disease, “athletic de- 
emphasis.” Cage coach Johnny McLendon quit North 
Carolina College a few weeks ago to beat the plague. 
Shaw, a charter member, dropped football right on 
the edge of the season. No scholarships; not enough 
players. And, the word is that several other schools 
are showing symptoms—a rash of sacred-sounding, 
100-proof words from educators. 

This latest vaccination of lily-purism probably 
can be traced to the investigations and scandals 
breaking out in major schools and conferences 
over the past few years. But, while Negro college 
presidents, et al, hasten for the “straight-and- 
narrow,” there remains unanswered a very per- 
tinent question: How can de-emphasis set in be- 
fore emphasis sets in? To argue that it can is 
like saying rigor mortis can set in before death. 
The contention here is that Negro colleges have 

never emphasized athletics enough. How many of 
them ever boasted adequate coaching staffs and 
equipment? While their presidents discriminated 
against all but those with meaningless, mile-long 
degrees, how many ever operated a first-class athletic 
news bureau? 

Furthermore, this is a singularly inappropriate 
time for Negro colleges to de-emphasize sports. Pro- 
fessional opportunities are abounding like never be- 
bore. Negro athletes are much in demand and are 
contributing importantiy to the improvement of race 
relations. Can it be that the pince-nez boys envy the 
international fame which has accrued to such as Joe 
Black of Morgan State? 














Sherman White Signs Pro Contract 
Sherman White, former Long ~~ Qe 
Island (N. Y.) University star, 
and two other cage-scandal par- 
ticipants, Alex Groza and Ralph 
Beard of Kentucky, were signed 
to play pro basketball with the 
Jersey City club of the Ameri- 
can Basketball League. Their 
contracts, however, must be ap- 
proved by the league, which 
meets October 23. The trio, once 
rated as All-Americans, became 
entangled with the law after 
accepting bribes to shave points 
on college games. Sherman White 


Syracuse Grid Ace Stone Out For Season 
Quarterback Avatus Stone, one of the best passers and 

punters in the East, was lost to the Syracuse Univer- 

sity football team for the season because of leg injuries. 


Buddy Young Arrested On Bad Check Charge 

Claude (Buddy) Young, Dallas Texans star halfback, 
was arrested at the Windemere East Hotel in Chicago on 
a $350 bad check charge. Warrant for the arrest was ob- 
tained by Maceo Ward, who said Young gave him the 
check when they severed a partnership in a now-defunct 
cleaning shop. Young, who makes $15,000 a year, said his 
family had been managing his affairs and he did not 
know his bank account was insufficient to cover the check. 
He was freed on $500 bail posted by Texans coach-general 
manager Jimmy Phelan. 


Araujo Kayoes Brown In Seventh 

George Araujo, Providence, R. I., lightweight contender, 
knocked out Joe Brown, New Orleans, in 1:24 of the sev- 
enth round at St. Nicholas Arena. A 7-5 underdog and 
outweighed two pounds (132% to 13414), Araujo ended 
Brown’s six-bout win streak with a left hook to the jaw. 
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}] WEEKLY ALMANAC|!| 


ae 2 IMPRACTICAL JOKE OF THE WEEK. Remem- | 
=== bering that the L. & L. Barbecue Cafe in Chicago | 
had been robbed a week before, two regular customers, 
William Hill and Edgar Wood, decided to play a joke on } 
the owner. Walking into the cafe, they shouted in fun, | 
“This is a stick-up!” The owner, Hamilton Lewis, opened | 
fire from the kitchen with a revolver, shooting Hill in the 
arm and killing Wood. 






























SW LOST PLAYER OF THE WEEK. On their return 
<<< from a round-the-world tour, the Harlem 
Globetrotters recalled an unusual incident which oc- ' 
curred to them. In Naples, Italy, they were playing the 
New York Celtics on a plywood floor erected over an or- 
chestra pit in an oid opera house, when without warning, | 
the floor gave way. ‘Trotter Bill Brown crashed out of . 
the game, falling seven feet below. Despite the “lost” 
player, they finished the game. 


RAID OF THE WEEK. 
ae ae at Observing that nobody 
ever went into the ladies rest 
room of William Basois’ filling 
station in Chicago, police became 
suspicious of the large number of 
telephone wires leading into it, 
raided the spot, found Albert 
Pelaske, 69, busily taking racing 
bets by phone. But Judge Fred 
Slater dismissed the charges 
against Pelaske and Basois be- : 
cause no warrant was used in the Judge Fred Slater 
raid, despite Detective Timothy Allen’s protest: “It was 
one of the most difficult arrests the gambling squad ever 
made! There wasn’t time to get a warrant!” 











Me Me ‘SUICIDE’ LEAP OF THE WEEK. Twenty-five- 
ss <<” year-old Charles Hatwood wanted to scare his 
girl friend, Pearl Lightburn, so he climbed upon the win- 
dow sill of her Harlem apartment and threatened to 
jump. But, losing his balance, he tumbled nine floors to 
the sidewalk below. He is in critical condition in Har- 
lem Hospital. 


Me MMe DEEP SLEEP OF THE WEEK. In Detroit, Billy 
shed stat th Reed, 28, asleep on a back porch, was suddenly 
awakened by the chill air fanning his underwear. Rea- 
son: his suit had been stolen while he slept, police said, by 
Robert Hinton, also 28. 


Se Me s POLITICAL TRICK OF THE WEEK. While Re- 
‘tht stat ther publicans feverishly sought ways and means 
of gaining the Negro vote, Illinois Senator Everett M. 
Dirksen scheduled a speech in support of candidates Eis- 
enhower and Nixon at Memphis. Daily newspaper ad- 
vertisements proclaimed in common Jim Crow terms, 
“Entire West Side Dress Circle Reserved for Colored.” 


ses »% SAFECRACKERS OF THE WEEK. In Norfolk, 
thet stat sth Va., Calvin R. Howard and Willie A. Cooper 
stole a safe and a newcar from a motor company. Unable 
to open the safe there, they drove to Washington, selling 
a spare tire for gas along the way. Finally, still unable 
to open the safe, they dumped it in a vacant lot and 
abandoned the car. When police, acting on an infor- 
mant’s tip nabbed them, they were told the safe con- 
tained only titles and records—no money. 


si 3%» CHURCH-GOER OF THE WEEK. A forger who 
ithe ta ster passed 500 worthless checks amounting to 
$25,000 in Detroit over a two year period was finally ar- 
rested—when he went to church. A grocer to whom Kirby 
Reed gave a worthless check for $57.49 spotted him there 
and called police. Reed said he found the checks while 
cleaning a building operated by an auto sales firm, 
promptly quit his job and cashed the checks successfully 
ever since. He was on parole for a similar offense. 
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~~ F, 
James Rutherford and his movie theater. 


THEATER OWNER OF THE WEEK. Two years 
ago, James Rutherford, a Shelby County, Tenn., 
Negro farmer, was shot by Alfred Suzore, white owner 
of a Memphis neighborhood theater. Rutherford sued 
Suzore and was granted a judgment of $14,000. Unable 
to collect damages, Rutherford took his suit through a 
series of hearings to the Tennessee Supreme Court, where 
he succeeded in having Suzore’s theater sold for dam- 
ages. At public auction, Rutherford purchased the the- 
ater for $5,000, but was undecided about operating it 
because he believes movies are sinful. 


NUMBERS MAN OF THE WEEK. When Phillip 
Williams of Washington, D. C., discovered he 
could not support his wife and five children on $32.50 
weekly pay as a film exchange porter, he began writing 
numbers on the side. Police quickly put an end _.to. the 
sideline, however, and Williams faced a jail term. In 
court, however, Williams’ lawyer explained the situation 
to a judge, emphasizing that Williams had continued on 
his regular job. The judge, impressed, suspended sen- 
tence. When Williams returned to work, his boss pro- 
moted him to a clerk’s job and upped his pay to $47.50, 
enough to make ends meet. 
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Ohio State News Suspends Publication 


Editor-publisher Llewellyn A. Coles announced that he 
had suspended publication of the Ohio State News in 
Columbus after 17 years. He said the newspaper, for 
many years Columbus’ leading Negro publication, was 
placed in receivership by a stockholder. Its suspension 
left the four-year-old Ohio Sentinel as the city’s sole 
Negro publication. 


Morgan Prof Joins Johnson Publications 


William I. Gibson, professor of English and journalism 
at Morgan State College in Baltimore, Md., resigned his 
position to accept an executive editorial post with the 
Johnson Publishing Company of Chicago, publishers of 
Ebony, JET and Tan magazines. A Morgan faculty mem- 
ber since last year, he is a veteran of 24 years as a re- 
porter and editor of Negro newspapers. 
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NEXT WEEK IN JET 
VD DETECTIVES 


Some of the most slick gumshoe sleuthing in U. S. 
cities today is done by a new kind of detective— 
men and women who hunt down suspected venereal 
disease carriers to protect the health of the com- 
munity. How these VD detectives operate is re- 
vealed in an exciting JET picture story. 

WHY CAREER WIVES CAN’T KEEP HUSBANDS 

Behind the tinsel and glitter of the entertain- 
ment world are found some of the most tragic 
stories of broken romances. For Negro women stars 
often find their careers inevitably interfere and 
disrupt their love life. Why these career women 
find difficulty in keeping their mates is told in a re- 
vealing JET article. 









































































WHY | WONT MARRY 
AGAIN! = 








Joe Louis has been a bachelor for 

three years now. Some of the most 

beautiful women in show business 

and society from coast to coast have 

been linked romantically with him. Here for the first time is Joe 

Louis’ own story on why he will stay a bachelor and his plans for 

himself and his children in future years. Read this amazingly frank 

first-person account by the greatest former heavyweight champion in 

the world in the November issue of EBONY now on your newsstand, 

If you can’t get the November issue of EBONY on your newsstand, 
send 30¢ to Dept. J 


Also In This Issue: 


© Lena Horne Loses Her 
Dancing Partner 

© Fabulous Funerals 

© Ex-Wives of Celebrities 
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PRESS DIGEST 


Negro Hero In READER’S DIGEST: An amazing story of a 
Negro hero and the source of the strength to perform his 
heroic deed is told by Elise Miller Davis in Reader’s (tetil 
Digest. Newspapers all over the U. S. played up the mon 
dramatic story of an unidentified Negro “strong man” in Mar 
Texas who tore open the door of a burning truck cab hig 
with his bare hands, rescued a trapped white driver and 0 
disappeared without leaving his name. Miss Davis, in hi 
her story-behind-the-story, reveals him as 33-year-old, la 
six-foot, two-inch Charles Dennis Jones of Houston. et 
Jones’ savage hatred for fire, which gave him superhu- ill 
man strength for his thrilling rescue, stemmed from a 
tragedy. He had lost his daughter, Evelyn Carol, 8, in a with 
Christmas-time fire that destroyed his home. The next 


morning a sealed envelope bearing signatures of 84 of rr 
Jones’ fellow employees and containing $765.50 was de- ‘h 
livered to Jones. tne 


Monte Irvin In SPORT: Monte Irvin was 32 and 10 years off Jim 
his prime when he finally achieved major league stardom, 

leading the New York Giants to their surprise pennant of 900 
1951. He was rewarded with a $25,000 contract for 1952. | 4 
Then, last April, at Denver, he shattered his ankle in a 
needless slide, his world crashing down on him. Irvin, 
whom Sport calls the “hard-luck Giant” in an article by play 
Milton Gross, was a wonder athlete at Orange, N. J., high 
school. He went to war in 1943, leaving Negro ball, with 
the belief that he would be the first Negro signed for the end 


majors. When he returned, Jackie Robinson had the poo 
honor. It was said Monte suffered a nervous breakdown. me 
Then, the Giants signed him, but Monte was unable to As 


play his best. Last year, however, he became “Mr. Big.” 
Now essaying a comeback from the tragic injury, Irvin 
says doggedly, “I’m far from done at 33, but how I wish 
I could have had my chance in the majors at 23!” 








ENTERTAINMENT | 


ugar Ray To Quit Ring; Signs For Night Club Job 
Middleweight champion Sugar Ray Robinson signed a 
fa Eewract to appear at the new French Casino in New 
his York, starting Nov. 7. Indicating that he is definitely 
ler’s tetiring from the ring, Robinson will be master of cere- 
the monies and will dance in the show, according to Naschat 
” in Martini, owner of the club. Martini, who also owns two 
cab night clubs in Paris, the Sphinx and Pigalle’s, met Rob- 
and jinson in Paris. It was Martini who helped influence the 
, in fighter to enter show business when he promised to build 
old, lavishly-costumed show around his act, replete with 
ton. pretty girls and name performers. 


hu- Billy Daniels On New TV Chain Show 

in a Billy Daniels made his debut as the only Negro star 
rext th his own show on a nationwide television hookup. 
: of The 15-minute telecast on ABC channels from 5:30 to 
de- ~ (EST) every Sunday is sponsored by Rybutol and 





heduled for a 52-week run. Supporting Daniels as he 

sings the songs that made him famous is a quartet of 

musicians featuring his accompanist, Benny Payne. 
3 Off Jimmy Blaine is master of ceremonies. 


tof 0 Turned Away At ‘Porgy’ London Opening 
952, | After a 17-year wait, Londoners packed the Stoll The- 
na ler, with 900 turned away, to see George Gershwin’s 
vin, folk opera, Porgy and Bess. As William Warfield, who 
» by plays “Porgy,” left the stage in his goat wagon, singing 
the climactic On My Way, the final curtain came down 
vith toa roar of applause. There were 12 curtain calls, which 
the ended only after the orchestra played God Save The 
the Queen. Among those in attendance was singer Marian 
Anderson. On European tour under U. S. State Depart- 
ment sponsorship, the London presentation was threat- 
sig.” ned when the British Musicians’ Union objected to use 
: fan American conductor. At the last moment, how- 
wish lever, the union relented, allowing Alexander Smallens to 
conduct the show. 
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BEBOP BOOTBLACK LAND§gep, 
Leroy, the bebop * : _ 
bootblack, landed in farst 
the movies, and ‘the « 
burlesque dancers, i we ) 
shooting gallery own- a 
ers, and “winos” on ie ‘ 
Skid Row, in Los An- ; hop 
geles, now have a _ 
celebrity in their cir- ere A = 
cle. =. . 





‘ 
Leroy Daniel, who rp wand 
has been mixing shoe- tustc 
shining and bebop at > ayi 
Sixth and Main ; oun 
Streets for 10 years, : . 
got his movie break 
after dancing star 
Fred Astaire decided 
he wanted another 
dancer to do a spe- 
cialty number called 
“Shine Your Shoes” 
in the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer musical, 
The Band Wagon. A 
talent scout suggested 
Daniel. Astaire went 
downtown, watched 
Leroy dance and 
make hot rhythm 
with his rags and 
brushes, then signed 
him on the spot. 


At first rehearsal, Astaire and Leroy do shoe-shine 
Daniel didn’t miss a routine. 
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MOVIE ROLE WITH ASTAIRE 


step. “I never had any training,” he explained, proudly. 
‘Dancing just comes natural, I guess.” 

Daniel was a “curiosity” at Sixth and Main from the 
st, an achievement in view of surrounding attractions. 
lp and down the street were burlesque houses and risque 
eaters, shooting galleries, penny arcades with myriad 
attractions, bars with sexily-dressed “B” girls, pawn 
shops, and numberless bold shoeshine boys who literally 
ached out and grabbed customers for their rag-popping 
ne-’em-up’ routines. 

When Daniel added the bebop touch, however, he be- 
e the No. 1 shine boy on the street. He danced a jig 
d attracted passers-by, some of whom became paying 
tomers. The crowds attracted more passers-by, more 
ying guests. Soldiers and sailors from all over the 
untry paused to enjoy his performances before ship- 
g out to other points. If someone put a nickel in the 
ebox alongside the stand, Leroy really got hot, added 
ra licks to his clever rhythms. 

The boys on the street smiled and clapped, but not 
Many thought anything would come of his dancing. But, 
roy did. He once took a leave of absence and danced 
ih Mexican nightclubs. Ever so often, he’d hustle over 
to a theater and win a few dollars on amateur programs. 
Then came the break. 

It hit the shoeshine boy with surprise, undreamed-of 
Opportunity. 

' Leroy hopes the stint with Astaire will lead to other 
hovie roles, but he has no desire to give up his bebop 
thoeshine job. 

’“Tll keep my stand,” he said. “I couldn’t disappoint 
fly regular customers. They come down here expecting 
get a dance and a shine for 20 cents, and I wouldn’t 
let them down.” 


The customers somehow feel the same way, look to 
rine tr as one bright spot in their day. 
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Phil Moore Rehearses New Musical 


Rehearsals of Phil Moore’s 
Flock, a musical revue, be- 
gan in New York. Moore— 
famed West Coast com- 
poser-conductor who 
coached Lena Horne, Dor- 
othy Dandridge, Julie Wil- 
son, Ava Gardner, and 
other film stars—plans to 
ready the show in a month 
for presentation in the na- 
tion’s best supper clubs. 
After he auditioned 300 
persons, among those 
chosen for the cast were: 
Vivian Cervantes, a model 
who will sing and dance; 
comedienne Margie Mc- 
Glory from Larry Steele’s 
Smart Affairs Revue; Do- 
lores Harper, former Kath- 
erine Dunham dancer; 
Deborah Robinson and 
Dottie Saulters, former Cab 
Calloway singer. 


Armstrong in Denmark 

Louis Armstrong proved 
to be the hottest box office 
attraction Denmark has 
had in many a month when 
he appeared at a 4,000-seat 
theater in Copenhagen. The 
jazz-mad Danes turned out 
in such numbers that 
Satchmo had to give two 
extra concerts to take care 
of the overflow. 
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Vivian Cervantes 
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Bernard Baruch’s mil- 
oyn-dollar estate in New 


rrsey was bought by Mrs. 


Nida Dailey, Harlem Hos-_ 


al nurse supervisor. 


Tondaleyo, ex-cafe own- 
, dancer and now bar- 
aid, will sue a famed 
arlem beauty shop. While 
tting under the dryer it 
ught fire and burned off 
l her hair, resulting in 


now wearing a wig. 


Billy Daniels was sicker 
han his friends thought. 
he singer spent a week in 
New York hospital rest- 


under an assumed 
e. 


Brooklyn Dodger pitcher 
Joe Black will travel with 


I 
fy act during intermission 


Since the Bill Grahams 


Be 


h e 
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Harlem Globetrotters 
will do a baseball come- 


their divorce recently, 
is courting -her..again 


p mad. He is an execu- 
Wve Of Joe Louis’ whiskey 


prk Bent 





A Cassandra, the shake- 
dancing wife of tapper 
Teddy Hale, will sue for di- 
vorce. His next will be sexy 
Rose Hardaway, another 
hip tosser. 


A Broadway’s new 500 
Club is about to go on the 
financial rocks. They have 
already let star Billy Bailey 
out and have asked the 
chorus cuties to take a 
drastic salary cut. 


A The Andrew Johnsons 
have reconciled after a 
two-year separation. She 
is Mary Bruce, the diminu- 
tive dancing teacher. 


A Medics have advised Er- 
roll Garner to take a 
month’s rest as a result of 
his recent troubles. When 
he plays the piano his 
hands tremble. 


A Dr. Aubrey Maynard is 
being talked about as the 
logical successor to the late 
Dr. Louis Wright as head 
of Harlem hospital’s medi- 
cal board. 
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Hilda Simms 


A After a three-year abp G 
sence, Hilda Simms, las 

seen in Anna Lucasta, ra” 
turns from Paris this spri mrd 
to play the lead role in - 


Broadway musical. > 
acki 


A The night that Hazéfrst 
Scott took sick in Paris shtaug 
was due to play at a privat 
party for the Duchess 0 
Windsor for a $3500 fe : 
The Duke sent his big auterche 
to take her and Adam t 

the airport to fly back “prige 
the U.S. ‘ 


A When Louis Armstromf,. 
played in Paris his ex-Wifejove 
Lil, introduced him to hehjp,;, 
new love, a French county, , 
whom she will marry. Aafe 
pianist, she taught Satch 
mo how to read music. 
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Damita Jo 





Grace Williams, the 

iWashington, D. C., glamour 

ta. refs, is offering a $50 re- 

5 a,iward to the finder of her 

prin . : 

e in World Series souvenir. It 
as the home run ball that 
ackie Robinson hit in the 

Hazéirst game, which she 
ris shaught. 


rival Bandleader Charlie Bar- 
an et would like to get Dami- 
autd® Jo as vocalist with his 
A ;mchestra. He would team 
— ber with dancer Bunny 
Briggs as an act. 


ARomantic singer Lee 
stromichardson is singing his 
‘-Wiltive tunes to hip-tosser 
to heliigzie “China Doll” Dicker- 
counion at Boston’s Sugar Hill 







—MAJOR ROBINSON 








@@ee MOVIE OF THE WEEK 


Angelo In 
The Crowd 


Certain to be ac- 
claimed by the artier set 
of Americans is a new 
Italian film, Angelo In 
The Crowd, which re- 
turns Angelo Maggio, the 
loveable blonde-haired 
Negro war baby, to the 
screen in his second ma- 
jor movie role. Starring 
with him in the movie, 
released by Continental 
Motion Pictures Corp., 
are Isa Pola and Umber- 
to Spadaro, both well 
known to Italian movie a 
audiences. The picture Angelo Maggio and nun. 
presents five episodes, tragic and humorous, roman 
and adventurous, which take place within 24 hours aft 
Angelo gets lost from two nuns who were to take hi 
into their care. His escapades help to bring about 
wedding, avert a suicide, free an innocent man and pla 
an errant son on the straight and narrow path. T 
Americans, the plot will seem involved and confusin 
and the English sub-titles will not help much. But th 
infectious charm of Angelo makes it worth seeng. 133 
Week’s Radio-TV Preview 


SEN 
W. C. Handy on Battle of the Ages (Saturday, Oct. 18, 4 
9:30 p.m. CST) on CBS television. 
Pearl and Bill Bailey on Toast of the Town (Sunday, oct] 
19, at 7 p.m. CST) on CBS television. 
Jimmy Bivins vs. Wes Bascom in 10-round heavyweight 
bout (Wednesday, Oct. 22, at 9 p.m. CST) on CBS radidiid, 
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Jet saves your reading time! Jet 
brings ALL of the NEWS important 
to know and interesting to read. In- 
ternational in coverage, but com- 
plete on the local level too. You will 
always be well informed through its 
pages—week after week! 

FILL QUT FORM AND MAIL WITH PAYMENT TODAY! 


JET—1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Bean Ma the three of them. 
Rogers’ fiyst film role. eat be 
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